























THE UNHEARD SHOUT 


Bill Bridgeman was test pilot of 
the new Skyrocket, so it was his job to 
try for the speed record. 

The Skyrocket was to be fitted into a 
bomber, carried up to about forty thousand 
feet, and dropped. The plane had no en- 
gines, only four rockets. When first 
dropped, these would not be firing. If all 
went well, they would start in a few sec- 
onds, and would push the Skyrocket to 
a speed greater than twelve hundred miles 
an hour, and an altitude close to eighty 
thousand feet. 

If all went well! 

But there were a hundred things that 
could go wrong. Suppose the Skyrocket 
didn’t drop out of the bomber right? Sup- 
pose the rockets didn’t start? Suppose a 
wing came off? Suppose—suppose. 

The men who designed the Skyrocket 








put all sorts of dials and instruments into 
it so Bill could tell the minute anything 
began to give trouble. 

And some things did give trouble! Six 
times the big bomber took the little Sky- 
rocket up—and came down with it again 
because something went wrong. 

They went up a seventh time. All seemed 
well, at last. At the right moment Bill 
Bridgeman got into the cockpit of the 
Skyrocket. He turned on certain switches, 
and opened the valve that would let th 
fuel get to the rockets when the time cam 
He checked the dials. Everything was work- 
ing right. He gave the signal over the radio 
to George Jansen, the bomber pilot, then 
waited to be dropped. 

Suddenly the needle in one of the dials 
moved into the danger zone. They would 
have to cancel the flight again! 

“No drop,” he called to George. He 
turned off the switches and closed the valve. 
But as he did so he heard George start the 
ten-second count, “Ten .. . nine.” 

“Don’t drop me, George!” he shouted. 

But the steady count went on. “Eight.” 

“Don’t drop! Don’t drop!” he shouted 
again. But George didn’t hear. “Seven.” 

Frantically Bill pounded those switches 
on again with both fists and opened the 
valve. But he mustn’t be dropped. 

“Six ... five... four,” George was 
counting. Still Bill tried to get through. 
“Don’t drop! Don’t drop!” 

Why couldn’t George hear? Why was he 
still counting? What had gone wrong? 
“Three ...two...one... drop!” 

Bill’s trouble reminds me of people who 
pray earnestly, yet God doesn’t answer 
their prayers. They wonder why. But God 
explains it in Isaiah 59:2: “Your iniquities 
have separated between you and your God, 

. that he will not hear.” 

You will be happy to know that every- 
thing did work out all right for Bill. And 
in the weeks that followed, he flew faster 
than any man had ever flown before. Read 
about it in the July Reader’s Digest. Let us 
be sure that we have no sins or eatin 
us from God, so that if we ever get into 
trouble He will hear us and answer. 


Your friend, 


latin Ware? 




















When Mary didn’t get an Adventist teacher, 


she decided to convert the one she got! 


CONVERTING 
® 


-s funny how, when you are expecting 
someone to come to town, you think for 
sure every train that goes by has that person 
on it. Most times, of course, you're wrong. 
But the day Mary saw the train go by while 
she was shocking wheat, and said to herself, 
“I’m sure my new teacher's on that train,” 
it turned out she was right. 

When she saw the new teacher, however, 





THE TEACHER 


By GLADYS WILSON WHITE 


she was very disappointed, to say the least. 
You see, Mary had to go to a public 
school. Her mother and father had taught 
her all the Bible stories at home, and she 
had known most of them backward and for- 
ward since she was just a little girl. But 
about six months ago she had heard God's 
Spirit telling her to be sorry for the wrong 
To page 20 


Mary had hoped her new teacher would be an Adventist. But the first day at school she wore beads! 
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By MRS. N. R. FOUTS 


|S THE train going to stop again, Mamma?” 
sighed two little girls, weary with travel- 
ing eight hundred miles through the dust 
and heat of the Sind desert. They had just 
been singing, “Whosoever, surely meaneth 
me,” when, for the tenth time that morning, 
the train slowed down. 

“Yes,” Mother answered, as tired of all the 
stopping as they were. “Now look at those 
two ragged little boys running along beside 
our car. Do you suppose they see us in here 
and hope we will give them a little money 
or some of our lunch?” 

As the wheels of the train ground to a 
stop, one of the boys extended his hand and 
began his speech. “Good morning, Mem- 
sahib. I am a very poor man, a very poor 
man, Memsahib.” 

“What's his name, Mamma? How old is 
he? Please ask him, Mamma,” the little girls 
whispered. 

And Mother, whom the lad respectfully 
called Memsahib, herself curious about this 
beggar boy who could speak a few words 
of English, pleased her six- and nine-year- 
old daughters by saying, “Good morning, 
young man. Tell us how old you are and 
what your name is.” 

“I’m ten years old, Memsahib. I’m almost 
a man. My name is Mohammed Akram. Mo- 
hammed—just like the great prophet.” 

“Ten years old and such a little boy! 





He lived in the railroad station. 


Mohammed Akram had been put out of 
his home, and had to beg at the station. 


Where do you think he lives, Mamma?” 
the little voices whispered again. 

“Tell us where you live, Mohammed Ak- 
ram. 

“Oh, Memsahib, I sleep anywhere here on 
the station platform.” 

“You have no home? No mother? No fa- 
ther?” 

“IT have a mother, Memsahib. She lives in 
Rhori—that’s a village twenty miles over 
that way, but my father is dead and my 
mother has another husband. He doesn’t 
like me—he will hardly ever give me any 
rice and curry to eat, and sometimes he beats 
me, so I come here, Memsahib. Sometimes 
people give me a little money. I'm a very 
poor man, Memsahib,” he repeated impres® 
sively, extending his hand again. 

“I see, and how did you get that scar on 
your forehead, Mohammed Akram? How 
did you ever get such a dreadful scar?” 

“That was a burn, Memsahib.” 
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“A burn?” 

“Yes, a long time ago a lady threw a red- 
hot piece of charcoal on my forehead while 
I was asleep.” 

“She was angry with you?” 

“No, no, Memsahib, she wasn’t angry 
with me. She was always very kind to me.” 

“But she threw hot coals on you. How 
could anyone who was kind to a little boy 
do that?” 

“Never mind, Memsahib, never mind. 
Perhaps it is my English. I mean E 

“You mean she dropped it on your fore- 
head?” 

“That’s it, Memsahib. Yes, she dropped 
it. She dropped it. from the open charcoal 
stove she was carrying into the room to cook 
our breakfast.” 

“And you were asleep where she cooked 
the breakfast?” 

“There was only one room in that mud- 
brick house, Memsahib, and it was very 
small, and there were so many of us—the 
woman and her husband and their five chil- 
dren and an old grandfather. So there wasn’t 





much room for me except in front of the 
door.” 

“And you had the burn treated in the vil- 
lage clinic?” 

“Oh, no, Memsahib. There is no clinic 
in such a small village so far from the roads. 
There was no doctor either, but we treated 
it. We put some fresh cow dung on it.” 

“And did that help?” 

“Yes, Memsahib, cow dung is very good. 
But even so it got all oozy and smelly, and 
sometimes the flies crawled over it and 
kept me awake. It was a long time getting 
well.” 

“That I can imagine. But now you are 
here and you sleep on the railway platform. 
Where do you keep your clothes?” 

“These are all the clothes I have, Mem- 
sahib.” Littke Mohammed Akram touched 
his ragged shirt and loincloth pathetically. 
“But I do have a blanket. My friend, Allah 
Ditta, here, doesn’t have a blanket, so he 
sleeps with me on mine every night. In the 
daytime I leave it with a shopkeeper in the 


To page 19 


As the train slowed, two boys rushed up, begging. “Il am a very poor man,” said one of them. 
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VOTING TROUBLE 


By DANNY 


_ boys had gathered for their club meet- 
ing in the small building Mr. Barnsmith 
let them use. 

“O.K., let's come to order,” Dave was 
shouting. Steve sat down on one of the 
boxes that served as seats, and the others 
gradually quieted down. 

“OK.,” Dave said. “This week we elect 
a new president. I've been president one 
month. Jerry, here, will hand out slips of 
paper, and you mark down whom you want 
for president, and we'll put them all in a 
box. Then we'll count them. Fair enough?” 

The boys agreed. Pencils were passed from 
one to another, and the names were written 
on the pieces of paper, then they were 
dropped into a box near Steve. Steve was 
watching the others put in their slips, when 
he noticed something peculiar. Drake was 
holding several pieces of paper in his hand 
and—or so it seemed to Steve—he was look- 
ing at the other boys uneasily. Then he 
dropped all the slips into the ballot box. 
At least, it appeared to Steve that he put 
them all in. 

Steve didn’t say anything, but he con- 
tinued to watch as Drake returned to his 
chair. 

“OK. Slips all in?” Dave asked. 

Everyone was nodding. Dave opened the 
ballot box, took out the slips, and stacked 
them in piles. Then he counted each pile. 
“Five slips for Jerry, three for Steve, two 
for Pug, and seven, eight, ten slips for 
Drake.” 

He looked up, frowning. “Hey, wait a 
minute; there are only twelve of us, but 
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there are twenty slips! Who put in more 
than he was supposed to?” 

No one answered. Steve started to say 
something, then paused and glanced back at 
Drake. Drake seemed to be trying to make 
himself as inconspicuous as possible. Finally 
Steve stood up. “Maybe we had better vote 
again,” he suggested. 

“O.K., OK.,” Dave agreed. Again they 
voted. This time Steve watched Drake care- 
fully all the time. He still seemed uneasy. 

The votes were counted. Dave frowned. 
“There are only twelve votes this time, but 
there still seems to be something funny go- 
ing on,” he said. “There are only five votes 
for Drake. Did a lot of you change your 
minds?” 

Heads shook. “Well, something is going 
on,” Dave said. “There were several votes 
for Jerry and Steve and Pug last time. Now 
there are only a couple for Jerry and the 
rest don’t have as many.” 

Then Jerry jumped up. “What's that on 
the floor back by Drake?” he asked. 

Drake looked down. Someone picked up 
some slips of paper. “They're voting slips! 
Drake, how did you get these?” 



































Drake didn’t say anything, but looked 
from one to another, and then shrugged. 
“I don’t know.” 

Steve jumped up then. “I know what 
happened. When he voted the first time 
he voted several times for himself. The sec- 
ond time he found out he'd be caught if 
he did it again, so he put in a lot of votes 
—but took out five of the other slips!” 

“You're probably right, Steve,” Dave was 
saying. He turned to Drake. “What's the 

ig idea?” 

“I didn’t do it!” Drake said, his face 
reddening. “I tell you, I didn’t do it!” 

“Look, Drake,” Dave stepped up to him. 
“We know you did. So either own up or 
leave!” 

Drake looked at them all, frightened. “I 
didn’t do it,” he said, backing away. 

“Then go!” Jerry ordered. “We're not 
going to have anyone here who doesn’t tell 
the truth.” 

“I didn’t do it, I tell you!” Drake an- 
swered. He was breathing hard, and sweat 
stood out on his forehead. “It’s a mistake! 
Those slips I had are right here in my 
pocket. They're some papers from school. 
I had them in my hand, because I was writ- 
ing on them when I wrote out the vote. 
I didn’t put them in the box. I used them to 
write on!” 

“Look, Drake; we saw you, so what do 

















“We're going to vote for a new president today,” announced Dave, banging the gavel on the box. 





you say? This is your last chance. Did you 
do it or didn’t you?” 

“I didn’t do it!” Drake said. “See? Here 
are the slips.” He pulled out some papers 
from his pocket. 

“Maybe you got some others you voted 
on,” Jerry said. “Out you go!” And the group 
put Drake out of the clubhouse and locked 
the door. 

“That'll show him!” Dave said, walking 
back to the front of the room. “Now, let's 
vote again. This time it will be honest!” 

After the meeting Steve walked home 
slowly. The sun was getting low in the west, 
and the day had become cool. He passed 
Drake's house. Glancing into the yard, he 
was surprised to see Drake sitting on the 
porch, his head in his hands. He paused, 
wondering whether he should speak. 

Finally he turned in at the house and 
walked up to Drake. Drake jerked his head 
up. “What do you want?” he asked. 

Steve started to speak, stopped, and then 
sat down beside him. “Look, Drake; why 
don’t you admit you did it, and then you 
can come back to the club? You're the only 
boy in our grade that won't be in the club.” 

“Because I didn’t do it,” Drake said. 

“Are you telling me the truth?” Steve 
asked, brushing back some hair that had 
fallen over his forehead. 

“Sure I am, Steve,” Drake said, looking up 





hopefully. “I don’t know how it happened. 
I don’t even want to be president. I mean, 
I don’t know anything about being a presi- 
dent. It looked bad, I see that, but I didn’t 
do it.” 
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WHAT MAKES A MAN? 


By ESTHER KALDAHL GUYOT 


There cre folks who'd have you think 
That if you will smoke and drink 
And use evil language, too, 

It will make a man of you. 


But these things their brains befuddle, 
Put their thinking in a muddle; 

And they dissipate their wealth, 
Wasting virtue, strength, and health. 


Be assured, my friend, don't doubt it, 
That to shun the evil brew, 

As did Daniel and his comrades, 
Will make a better man of you. 


EEE 


Steve stared at Drake and wondered. “But 
why would anyone else do a thing like that? 
Who would want to make you president? 
I mean, well, Drake, it sure looks funny,” 
Steve said, frowning. “If you’re telling the 
truth, and you say you didn’t do it 2 
Steve paused. 

“I didn’t, honestly, Steve. I don’t know 
anything about it. But I think ’ His 
voice trailed off. 

“Yes?” Steve asked. 

“No, it’s nothing,” Drake said. 

“Well, what is it?” Steve demanded. 

“I just thought somebody might have, 
well, might have wanted to get me out of 
the club. I mean, well, Jerry and I had an 
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argument, and he said he was going to get 
me out of the club. And I just thought— 
but no, Steve, I don’t think he did. Anyway, 
don’t say anything about it, because I’m not 
sure, and it wouldn't be right to accuse him.” 

“Yes,” Steve said standing up. He put his 
hands in his hip pockets and frowned. “Yes,” 
he said again, and left. As soon as he was out 
of Drake’s sight, he ran down the street. 

He went straight to the clubhouse and 
spent some time searching among the boxes. 
Finally he found what he was looking for 
He examined them carefully. “Aha,” h 
grinned. Then, putting them in his pocket, 
he ran to Jerry’s house and questioned him 
for some time. 

“Look, Jerry, something’s funny about this 
whole thing,” Steve said. “I don’t think 
Drake had anything to do with the voting 
trouble.” 

Jerry’s eyes widened. “Who, er, what do 
you think happened, then?” 

Steve looked at Jerry, and Jerry’s eyes 
dropped guiltily. “You did it,” Steve said. 
“And you did a very good job of getting 
Drake put out, didn’t you?” 

Jerry looked up, frightened. “But how 
did you—what made you think that I had 
anything to do with it?” 

“You forgot one thing, Jerry. You forgot 
about handwriting. I have one of the false 
voting slips. And I have a piece of paper 
with your handwriting on it. You wrote out 
the false slips. I went back just now to the 
clubhouse and found them. It was you. You 
planned the whole thing. You thought you 
were very clever, didn’t you?” 

Jerry sat down. “I—I never thought—I 
didn’t think about that,” he said quietly. 3: 

Steve shrugged. “Well, all I can say is 
that you had better tell Dave about it, or 
I'll tell him. As you say, Jerry—we don’t 
like fellows in the club who cannot tell 
the truth.” 

Jerry shook his head and stared at the 
floor. Steve left. 

He went home to supper, then Steve went 
back to Drake's home. “I've got it all straight- 
ened out,” he said. “You were right about 
Jerry. He did the whole thing to get you 
put out.” 

Drake looked up. “I’m glad you believed 
me, Steve,” he said quietly. 

“Are you going to get him put out?” 
Steve asked. “He isn’t brave enough to go up 
there and tell Dave what he did. You 

To page 17 












































THE SPITTING COBRA IN THE 


EMPTY HUT 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


— ago, when there was very little 
Christianity in Nyasaland, over in Africa, 
there lived in a little village a heathen 
woman and her two grandsons. This woman 
worshiped the evil spirits, and she had a 
tiny little spirit house built in her front 
yard, where she put her offerings of meat and 
other food. 

Then before she ever planted her garden, 
she and her little grandsons would run 
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through the hoed ground and shout and 
wave sticks to scare the spirits away. She 
thought if she did not do this, her garden 
would not grow, and there would be starva- 
tion in the village. 

If you are a girl, and hate to do dishes, 
maybe you would like to have lived in this 
village, for there were no dishes anywhere. 
The people smeared a black chewing gum- 
like stuff on baskets, which hardened into 
a black plaster, and used 
these for dishes, and 
since they had no 
knives, forks, or spoons, 
they ate with their 
fingers. 

There was very little 
clothing except the 
skins of goats and ani- 
mals, so there was never 
any washing and iron- 
ing to do. Nobody 
ever washed or mopped 
floors, for their only 
floor was mud or hard 
dirt. 

In this heathen vil- 
lage the little boys, 
Scott and his brother, 
lived with their grand- 
mother. 

To page 19 


Scott stepped into the hut, 
and a stream of fiery liquid 
struck him full in the eyes. 











PATHFINDERS— 


PATHFINDER 





OOK at what I’ve found!” a girl exclaimed, 

running up to the other Pathfinders with 

whom she was camping in Simi Valley, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Aw, that’s nothing,” sneered one of the 
others. “It’s just a stick. What’s so exciting 
about that?” 

“Why, don’t you see?” said the first girl. 
“It looks like the letter Y.” 

“So it does,” said several of the others. 
“I wonder if we can find more sticks that 
spell letters.” 

“Say, that sounds like a good idea,” re- 
marked one of the counselors. “Why don’t 
we see which unit can spell the longest 
word in the shortest length of time.” 

The girls scattered in all directions, hunt- 
ing everywhere. From time to time one 
could hear them shouting excitedly, “Hey! 


By DONALD PALMER 


Make Stick Words 


I’ve found a letter E/” or “I've got a U.” 

Soon each unit had formed one word 
or another, and to everyone’s amazement, 
one of them had even spelled the name “blue 
jay. 

“From now on,” one of the counselors was 
heard muttering to another on the way home, 
“I suppose we'll be making stick words ev- 
ery time we go camping.” 

“We hope so,” said several of the girls 
who happened to hear. “It was fun.” 

These pictures, taken in Simi Valley, show 
some of the letters the girls found. It takes 
a pretty good eye sometimes to see the let- 
ter that a stick forms, but if you keep your 
eyes open and use a little imagination, you'll 
be surprised how many letters you can find. 
Try it next time your Pathfinder Club goes 
hiking or camping. 


Prize for the day went to the unit that found enough letters to spell the name “blue jay.” 


x 
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DON PALMER PHOTOS 


If these girls will just look 
a little higher, they will see 
a good T. Finding stick let- 
ters is a good test of a per- 


son’s powers of observation. 


Ah, they are getting some- 
where now! Other members of 
their unit have found letters, 
too, so they are ready to start 


laying out some trial words. 





They have found two good 
letters. But what can you 
spell with Y and 1? Quick! 
Find more before the others 


have enough to spell a word. 
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A FAIR, A FENCE, AND A P 
@ 


OADS of buttered popcorn, horse racing 

and a Ferris wheel, prize winning exhibits 
of colorful quilts, sparkling jellies, mouth- 
watering cookies, cakes, breads, luscious 
fruits and vegetables put up in glass jars, 
purebred livestock and crowds—that was 
fair time in Ord, the county seat of Valley 
County, Nebraska. 

For weeks the whole countryside had been 
agog with the prospect of the annual fair. 
Now, high above the downtown streets, 
vivid banners fluttered and flapped in the 
September breeze. 

The schools were having a half holiday, 
and Marty, along with his friend Joe, planned 
to attend this long-looked-for event. 

Turning the corner at Maple and Vine, 
Marty and Joe could hear the first faint 
strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner” as 
the band began to play. 

Together they dogtrotted down Vine just 
as the sixteen-piece band in their spanking 
new uniforms swept into view. 

“Boom, a boom, a boomity, boomity, 
boom!” sang the drums as the band mem- 
bers marched toward the fairground at the 
edge of town. 

Marty and Joe, chests lifted high, fell in 
behind the band and kept time to the 
drummers’ beats. 

After marching for several blocks they 
tired of this and decided to go along the 
railroad tracks, which were but a short dis- 
tance away, for the tracks and the road ran 
side by side. 

“We can beat them if we hurry,” urged 
Joe. 
“Say, Marty,” proposed Joe after a pause 
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By ARLEAN LEIBERT 


in the conversation, “I have only a dollar, 
and that’s what it costs to get in. Let’s sneak 
in instead, and then we can treat ourselves 
to a bag of popcorn and go for a ride on 
the Ferris wheel, too!” 

Marty stopped so quickly he almost fell 
over. 

“Sneak in!” he exclaimed, “when we have 
the money to pay our 
own way! I never heard 
of anything so crazy in 
my whole life!” 

“Well-ll-ll, it’s "way 
past noon now, and I 
didn’t have any lunch. 
My stomach is starting 
to hurt already.” 

Marty looked sympa- 
thetically at his pal. “I’m 
sorry. If I had known, I 
could have brought you 
a sandwich.” 

“How do we go about 
sneaking into the fair? 
Isn’t that dishonest?” 
Marty’s voice was doubt- 
ful. 

“Course not.” Joe's 
eyes narrowed as_ he 
spoke. “Who's going to 
miss a couple of dollars? 
The board of directors is 4 \X 
rich. They don’t need 


The boys looked at the star 
on the man’s shirt, then at 
one another. “Better come 
with me,” said the policeman. 





























POLICEMAN 


our money. And I'm getting hungrier every 
minute.” 

“T can’t say that I exactly like your propo- 
sition,” answered Marty. “But if you think 
it’s all right, I'll go along with you this 
time.” 

At this point the two left the railroad 
tracks and crossed the highway. 





“Follow me,” commanded Joe. He led the 
way between the parked cars and skirted 
the high board fence that surrounded the 
grounds. 

Marty looked uncertainly toward the ticket 
window, then he followed obediently. 

For fifteen minutes the boys trudged along 
in silence while the sun beat hot on their 
bare heads. 

“I don’t think your idea was so clever,” 
grumbled Marty. “The fair will be over be- 
fore we even get inside, and besides, I’m 
awfully thirsty.” 

“Keep calm,” retorted Joe. “It’s only a 
little farther. I know a place where we can 
crawl under these boards just as easy as 
anything.” 

They continued in silence. Then, “Halt! 
Here we are,” Joe commanded. Marty looked 
down. There was a small hole under the 
board fence just as Joe had said. But it 
would be a real squeeze to get through, and 
the ground was rough and stony. 

They lay flat on their stomachs and started 
wiggling. Joe made it first. Halfway in 
and halfway out Marty yelled, “Help, I'm 
caught!” To page 21 














For a fascinating hobby 





CATCH BUTTERFLIES 


By DOUGLAS DAVIES 





© NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


wits your hobby? Mine is collecting 
butterflies. If you like fresh air, sunshine, 
and nature, you will enjoy collecting butter- 
flies too. Summer is the best season, but it 
makes no difference whether you live in the 
city or in the country. You can find butter- 
flies wherever there are flowers or blossoms 
of any kind. Not only is it fun to catch 
them, but you can be proud of a carefully 
mounted collection. Your friends will admire 
it, and if your school or club sponsors hobby 
shows, your collection will surely attract 
attention, and may win a prize for you. 

If you think that collecting butterflies 
consists only of chasing them with a net, 
you afe wrong. Proper mounting is just 
as important to a collection as is skill with 
a net. The value of your collection will 
largely depend upon the care you use in 
handling and mounting your specimens. 


Douglas Davies, who wrote this article, wants to 

a doctor. He was a freshman at Atlantic Union 
College last year, so he’s off to a good start. Besides 
collecting butterflies, he also enjoys watching birds. 
He has two sisters and a brother to help him identify 
them correctly. 
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Making the Net 


The first two pieces of equipment you will 
need are a collecting net and a killing jar. 
You can easily make your own net right 
at home. For the handle, use an old broom- 
stick or mop handle, cut about three and 
a half feet long. 

Make the hoop from either wire clothes 
hangers or ten-gauge spring steel wire. If you 
decide to use clothes hangers, straighten two 
wire hangers by gently tapping out the 
curves on a hard, flat surface with a ham- 
mer. Then place them end to end and give 
them about three twists to the foot. 

Now bend the wire around a circular ob- 
ject. An eleven- or twelve-inch cooking pan 
is ideal for this purpose. Of course you can 
make them any size you desire, but ten to 
twelve inches is large enough. This may 
seem small to you, but after a little prac- 
tice you will have no trouble catching but- 
terflies in it. Now bend the ends of the 
wire sharply away from the hoop and cut 
them off two inches away from the hoop. 

Drill a hole in the end of the handle just 
large enough to receive the ends of the hoop. 
A half-inch round-head screw, with a half- 
inch washer, is used to hold the hoop in 
place. Drill a hole for this screw in the end 
of the handle a quarter inch from the hole 
for the hoop, so that the washer on the 
screw extends over the hoop wire and holds 
it securely in place when the screw is tight- 
ened. 

Now that the handle and hoop are fin- 
ished, you had better ask your mother for 
some help. The net is made from one or 
two yards of cheesecloth. Measure the dis- 
tance around the hoop, and cut the cheese- 
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This spreading board is somewhat different from the one Mr. Davies describes, but it is widely used. 


cloth to this width, adding an inch for the 
seam. Cut the cloth three inches longer 
than you want it to be, and then sew the 
two edges together along the side. Double 
the cloth over a half inch at the bottom and 
sew it straight across. Now make a two-inch 
fold at the top, and fold this over the hoop. 
These extra folds around the hoop are needed 
for strength. 


Making the Killing Jar 


A killing jar is the next piece of equip- 
ment you will need. A pint or a quart mayon- 
naise jar is a good size. Take the cardboard 
out of the lid and cut a hole the size of 
a quarter in it. Wad up a small piece of 
cloth and place it in the hole so that when 
you replace the cardboard, the cloth sticks 
through the hole. 


These are the steps in spreading 


For poison you can use carbon tetra- 
chloride, which is sold as cleaning fluid. This 
fluid is poison, so DO NOT breathe the 
fumes or get it near your eyes or mouth. 
When you wish to use the jar, wet the cloth 
in the killing jar with the poison. Then 
screw the top tightly on the jar to keep the 
poison from evaporating. This will be effec- 
tive for several hours if you don’t open the 
jar more than is necessary. 

Before you start collecting, be sure you 
can tell the difference between a butterfly 
and a moth. A butterfly usually has a long, 
slim body, but a moth has a thick, hairy 
body. The antennae, or feelers, of a butterfly 
are usually straight and slender, and those 
of a moth are curved and featherlike. A but- 
terfly’s antennae may have knobs on the end, 
a moth’s will not. 


a butterfly. Figure A shows a butterfly held in place under glass. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys and 
girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Myrna Braxton, age 12. 348 Atlantic Avenue, 
Camden 3, New Jersey, U.S.A. Skating, sewing. 

Julie Krenzler, age 11. 7525 Sunnyside, Seattle 3, 
Washington, U.S.A. Singing, reading, letters, nature 
study. 

Marolyn Kay Kunkel, 101 West 9th Street, Es- 
condido, California, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, piano, 
fiber flowers. 

Nancy Henriksen, age 11. Box 2484, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Collecting pitchers. 

Lorraine Nipper, age 15. 102 De Wet Street, 
Elsie’s River, Cape Town, South Africa. Reading, 
swimming, snapshots, cycling. 

Amaryllis Shaw, age 12. 321 Alderwood Road, 
Ocean Side, California, U.S.A. Biking, reading, col- 
lecting photos. 

Gail Boyce, age 11. 53 Ryland Avenue, Truro, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. Skating, swimming, writing 
letters. 

Carolyn Gage, age 13. Route 2, Box 87a, Lemoore, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, coins. 

Patsy Walker, age 15. Route 1, Box 319, Salem, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 

Betty Altizer, age 15. Route 1, Box 498, Wild- 
wood Road, Salem, Virginia, U.S.A. Post cards. 

Patsy Taylor, age 15. 4016 Hershberger 
Roanoke, Virginia, U.S.A. Music, post cards. 

Nancy Neal, age 12. Route 2, Box 48, Lemoore, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, swimming. 

Reggie MacRutt, age 9. 51 Ryland Avenue, Truro, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. Biking, swimming, baseball. 

Carolyn Bennett, age 12. Valley, Washington, 
U.S.A. Sports, animals, stamps, piano. 

Patsy MacRae, age 14. 47 Ryland Avenue, Truro, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. Skating, swimming, badminton. 

Llewellyn C. Kumalae, age 14. P.O. Box 2401, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Horseback riding, swimming, other 
sports. 


Road, 








Where to Look 


Now you are ready to go looking for but- 
terflies. But before you go you should know 
the best places to find them. If you live in 
the city, look in the public gardens, parks, 
and golf courses. A warm, sunny day, with 
a light breeze, is the ideal time. Butterflies 
will be feeding on flowers or flying in open, 
sunny places. 
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If you live in the country or in a suburban 
area, it should be easy to find them, especially 
if there are flowers around your house. Look 
in grassy fields, in open places in the woods, 
in bushes along dirt roads. Some butterflies, 
such as mourning cloaks and commas, sit 
on the bark of trees, where it is nearly im- 
possible to see them unless you look at them 
from the side. 


How to Catch Them 


When you spot a butterfly, walk carefully 
toward it, without making any more mo- 
tion than is necessary. Hold the handle of 
the net in one hand and the bottom of the 
cloth in the other. When you are close to 
the butterfly, let go of the cloth with one 
hand as you sweep the net over the butterfly 
with the other. Don’t be discouraged if you 
don’t catch the first butterfly you try for. 
It may take a little while to become an 
expert. 


As soon as the butterfly is in the net, 
twist the handle so the top is closed, and 
the butterfly is trapped inside. Now open 
the killing jar, slide it inside the net, and 
cover the butterfly with it. Gently knock 
the butterfly off the cloth into the jar and 
put the top on. The fumes from the poison 
will cause him to stop struggling in a few 
minutes, but leave him in for at least an 
hour so he will be sure to be dead. 


Making the Spreading Board 


You should spread the butterflies on the 
same day you collect them, so they will not 
get a chance to stiffen. You can make your 
own spreading board from three pieces of 
wood. The bottom piece is at least a foot 
long and six inches wide. It must be soft 
wood not more than a quarter of an inch 
thick. The two top pieces are the same 
length, and their combined width is about 
one-half inch less than the width of the 
bottom piece. They are one-eighth inch 
higher at the outside edge than at the inside 
edge. Nail them with their outside edges 
even with the outside edges of the bottom 
block. This leaves a half-inch space between 
the two upper blocks and a slope of one- 
eighth inch from the inside to the outside 
edge of the upper two blocks. 


How to Mount 


Do not use common pins on your insects. 
They are too thick and will be very un- 
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attractive in your collection. You can buy 
regular insect pins from biological supply 
houses. They are made of thin steel wire, and 
will do a far better job than common pins. 
Number two is the best size to use. (Write 
the General Biological Supply House, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. ) 

Before you remove the butterflies from 
the jar, remember that they are very deli- 
cate and should be handled with great care. 
It is a good idea to use forceps, or tweezers, 
in handling them, because the scales on their 
wings can come off easily on your fingers, 
and spoil the beauty of the butterflies. 

Take the butterflies from the jar and stick 
a pin directly through the hump on his 
thorax (back ). Now stick the pin in the mid- 
dle of the space on the stretching board. 
Using forceps, spread the wings out flat, 
and pin thin strips of paper across them to 
hold them down. Arrange the wings so that 
the top pair form a straight line across the 
bottom edge. Carefully arrange the bottom 
pair of wings so that they too are even. 
When the butterflies are fully stretched, they 
should be left for two weeks to harden. You 


may need to make more than one spread- 
ing board. 


Displaying the Collection 


Now you must decide how you wish to 
display your collection. You can place your 
specimens in cigar boxes or buy professional 


LABELS: 
WHERE FOUND 


NAME Pal 




















insect boxes to put them in. You should 
print a small label with the date of capture 
and location for each butterfly. This will 
make your collection more valuable and more 
scientific. 

Now that you have started collecting but- 





terflies, you should learn the names of all 
the specimens you get. It will help you a 
great deal and also make your hobby much 
more interesting if you buy a butterfly hand- 
book. You will be able to learn how butter- 
flies mate, lay eggs, and grow from ugly 
caterpillars to become some of God's most 
beautiful creatures. 


Voting Trouble 
From page 8 


can have him put out, and all the club will 
know you didn’t have anything to do with 
the voting, if you want to.” 

Drake looked up. “I could, couldn't 1?” 
he said. “But I, well, what good would that 
do?” 

Steve nodded. “Yes, you're right. But, well, 
look what he did to you. It would serve 
him right.” 

“No,” Drake shrugged. “If he can’t go up 
and tell Dave himself, I’m not saying any- 
thing. I'm going to forget it, once Dave 
knows I’m innocent. You can just tell Dave 
that you found out it wasn’t me, but don’t 
mention Jerry. O.K.?” 

“Well, if you say so,” Steve agreed. 

At the next club meeting the boys as- 
sembled quickly. Everything went as planned 
until Jerry stood up. “Look, fellows,” he be- 
gan, rubbing his hands together nervously. 
“You all know by this time that Drake didn’t 
spoil the voting, but you don’t know who 
did, do you?” 

The boys shook their heads. “Well, I did. 
I caused all the trouble. And I was so scared 
I couldn't even tell Dave, here. Steve threat- 
ened to tell him, but he didn’t, for some 
reason. I found out that reason was Drake. 

“Take it from me—Drake’s a swell fellow, 
once you get to know him. He may be 
quiet, but he’s no coward. I am. I'm leaving 
this club. I’m staying out until someone in- 
vites me back. You put Drake in my place 
—he’s an all-around fellow.” 

Jerry turned and left. The boys started 
talking. They were so surprised at Jerry's 
words that they found themselves thinking 
they must have misunderstood. Then Steve 
went out and got Jerry back. 

“All I can say is that Jerry must not be a 
coward, if he can say what he said just now,” 
Steve remarked. “I’m inviting him back. How 
about the rest of you?” 
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“Sure thing,” Dave said. “And from now 
on we'll remember not to judge so quickly. 
Right, fellows?” 

“Right!” the shout came back. 

Steve glanced at Drake. “It worked out 
all right at last, didn’t it?” 

Drake grinned and nodded. And some- 
how Drake was glad it had happened, for 
he felt that a lasting friendship between him 
and Steve was just beginning to grow. 


The Spitting Cobra in the 
Empty Hut 
From page 9 


One day Scott got a terrible lesson in 
obedience that he never forgot. 

When he woke up one morning, every- 
one was gone—his grandmother, or Gogo, 
as he called her, and his brother and sister. 

Scott rolled over on his mat and crawled 
out from under the blanket made from 
nkwende, or the inside bark of the momba 
tree. 

Oh, but he was hungry! He ran to the 
clay pot in the corner to see whether there 
was any food left from the evening before. 
Not a thing! 

So the little black boy went outside to 
hunt for his Gogo. 

“Gogo! Gogo!” he cried. 

“Eya!” came the answer from the mealie 
lands. Scott knew his Gogo must be hoeing 
in the garden. 

Swiftly he sped down the hill in the direc- 
tion of the voice. Sure enough, there she was! 

“Njala, Gogo—Njala!” he said. (That 
means “I’m hungry, Gogo.” ) 

“Then, get a cucumber and eat it,” the 
old heathen woman said. “That will ease 
your stomach until I can cook some por- 
ridge.” 

So the little boy selected a fine big cucum- 
ber and started eating it. As he ate, he wan- 
dered down the path toward an old tumble- 
down hut where a man had died the year 
before. 

“Musalowe m’nyumba ici mnyamata!” 
warned the Gogo. (That means, “Don’t you 
go into that house, boy.” ) 

Now, Scott was like lots of other boys 
who live all over the world. When he was 
told not to do a thing, that was just exactly 
what he wanted to do worse than anything 
else. 


He thought, “Oh, that old Gogo doesn’t 
want me to have a dit of fun! She is always 
saying, ‘Don’t do this and don’t do that!’” 

So he waited till the old Gogo’s back 
was turned, and he slipped into the aban- 
doned old hut. 

“I can play in here and have a fine time,” 
he thought. “Even when it rains I can have 
a good place to stay where the rain will not 
wet me!” 

But oh! when he turned around to look, 
a stream of something yellow and scalding 
hit his eyes and burned like liquid fire. 

“Maiye! Maiye! Maiye!” he screamed, 
rubbing frantically at the strong yellow juice 
running down on his face. It seemed to be 
prying his eyes right out of his head. 

His Gogo came running, and she saw at 
once what had caused the trouble—a large 
spitting cobra. At once she grabbed a stick 
and killed it. 

“Ndamukani kulowa!” the old woman 
said. (“I told you not to come in here! Now 
see how your eyes are hurt!” ) 

Scott was blind for three weeks because 
of his disobedience. He had a great deal 
of time to think and to ponder during the 
long days of pain. Even though his old Gogo 
was shriveled and dried up, she must know 
something. 

Now Scott is a minister of the gospel. 
His poor old Gogo has been dead for many 
years. But Pastor Scott believes he will see 
her in the lovely new earth. He believes this 
because a year or two before she died she 
accepted Jesus as her Saviour. She threw out 
her idols and tried to forget all the old 
heathen superstitions that had made her 
afraid all her life. 


The Boy Who Was Almost a Man 
From page 5 


bazaar. The shopkeeper speaks very good 
English and he is teaching me English. Do 
I speak good English, Memsahib?” 

“Yes, indeed, Mohammed Akram; you 
speak very good English for a ten-year-old 
boy. Are you studying English in school, 
too?” 

Mohammed Akram extended his hands for 
a gift again, and explained that he was a 
very poor man and that he didn’t go to 
school. 

“But wouldn’t you like to go to school? 
Wouldn't you like to learn to read and write 
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and do arithmetic? Wouldn't you like to be 
a shopkeeper like your friend who keeps 
your blanket, or maybe a teacher in one of 
the villages?” 

“No, Memsahib, I don’t want to go to 
school.” 

“You don’t want to go to school? You 
don’t want : 

He interrupted the missionary’s surprised 
question with, “Never mind, Memsahib, 
never mind. If it is not meant that I should 
go to school, it is all right.” 

“Not meant?” 

“Yes, if Allah [God]} willed, Memsahib, 
that I should be in school, would I not be 
in school? But I am a poor man here at 
the railway station. If Allah wanted me to 
be somewhere else, wouldn’t I be there?” 

“You mean you believe God wants you 
to spend your time here on the railway plat- 
form? That you should never learn to do 
anything to earn your living or make your 
life more pleasant? And your friend there, 
why has he been standing so silent and 
gloomy? What is his trouble today?” 

“Nothing, Memsahib, that is just his na- 
ture. He is always cross and gloomy, but 
I am always happy. Allah has made him 
sad, but he has made me happy. It is the 
will of Allah.” 

“Mamma, what does this boy mean when 
he says it is the will of Allah? Does he 
really think God wants him to be a little 
beggar? Is that the will of God, Mamma?” 

There were those whispering voices again. 
Mother looked through the small barred 
window of the railway car and saw in grimy 
ten-year-old Mohammed Akram not only an 
undernourished ragged beggar boy with a 
gloomy-faced little friend, but millions of 
people believing that whatever befalls them, 
be it good or bad, is kismet, or fate, and 
is the direct will of God. And if God has 
intended that their life be as it is, why 
should they try to change it? 

“No, girls,” she explained, “God does not 
intend that Mohammed Akram shall spend 
his life as a wretched beggar on this or any 
other betel-nut-smeared railway station plat- 
form. Neither does God want Mohammed 
Akram to be ignorant of His true plan for 
him. God wants Mohammed Akram to know 
and believe that he may have a happy life 
free from begging, poverty, and misery. God 
has given us the thrilling opportunity of 
telling him through our books and mag- 
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azines, Ovet the radio, in our churches and 
evangelistic meetings, and in our hospitals 
and dispensaries, yes, and in our schools, that 
he can have this perfect life and that it will 
continue eternally. But most of all, God 
wants us to be kind and patient, gentle and 
sympathetic, like the loving Jesus, so that 
our lives will show every day that ‘Whoso- 
ever will’ means Mohammed Akram and all 
of his people.” 

The train began to move just then, and the 
girls waved good-by. But as Mohammed 
Akram ran along beside their coach, they had 
just time enough to throw him a few small 
coins and a couple of bananas before they 
left him behind on the station platform. 


Converting the Teacher 
From page 3 


things she had done, and to ask God to 
forgive her. She was outdoors at the time, 
and there was snow on the ground. But she 
felt she couldn’t put off giving her heart 
to God one minute longer. So she found a 
large rock beside the pasture path and knelt 
down in the snow and poured out her heart 
to God. She had no doubt but that God had 
heard, for she felt in her very soul that all 
her sins were forgiven. 

It was lonely being a church member at 
her school, for there wasn’t another Seventh- 
day Adventist child except her little sister 
in the whole place. And that’s why, when 
she saw the train go by, she looked up to 
the blue sky with its fleecy clouds and prayed 
simply, “Dear God, please make my teacher 
an Adventist teacher.” 

And then, when school started and she 
went to enroll in the eighth grade, what 
should she see but a chain of beads around 
the new teacher's neck! 

It was very disappointing. Yet Mary de- 
termined she was going to like her new 
teacher anyway. And it wasn’t too hard, for 
Miss Anderson proved to be very kind and 
friendly. 

One day the eighth graders were told to 
read a poem called “Thanatopsis.” In it the 
author tells what he thinks happens to a 
person when he dies. After the class had 
read it, Miss Anderson asked them to write 
out in their own words what they thought 
the author meant. 

Mary thought, “Shall I write what I think 
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the teacher thinks the author meant? Or 
shall I write what I think the author meant?” 
She decided to say what she believed, so tak- 
ing her pencil she wrote, “Many people 
think that when a person dies he goes right 
to heaven or hell, but the Bible says that 
he goes to the grave until the resurrection. 
Then God gives him his reward.” 

She turned in her paper—and promptly 
wished she had written something else! 
Anxiously she waited all that day, and the 
next, until the papers were returned, fear- 
ful of what the teacher might say to her. 

But to her great relief, when her paper 
came back she saw “Excellent” written across 
the top! 

She was surprised, too, and wondered just 
why it was that Miss Anderson should like 
her answer so very much. She had to wait 
until spring to find out. 

Then one day, when the school year was 
nearly over, Miss Anderson came to visit 
Mary's parents. As they were talking, Miss 
Anderson said, “My brother is a Seventh-day 
Adventist colporteur. Both he and his wife 
are going to school in Hutchinson, Min- 
nesota.” 

And then Miss Anderson said something 
that has made Mary glad through all the 
years since. She said, “My brother has been 
sending me papers and tracts. I didn’t know 
whether to accept what they said or not. But 
since watching Mary all year, I have made 
up my mind. I want to be an Adventist, too.” 

The family took Miss Anderson to camp 
meeting that summer. There she received 
more instruction, and was baptized on Sab- 
bath afternoon in the waters of Devil’s Lake. 

“I might never have decided for the right 
if I hadn’t taught Mary this year,” she said 
on her way home. “I think she will surely 
have a star in her crown.” 

And Mary looked up to the heavens again, 
as she had that day in the cornfield. God 
hadn’t given her the Seventh-day Adventist 
teacher she had asked for. He had done some- 
thing much better. He had helped her con- 
vert the one she got. 


A Fair, a Fence, and a 
Policeman 


From page 13 


Joe grasped him by his wrists and gave 
a quick yank. Marty came free, but there 
was a sound of something tearing as he 
did so. 

“Now see what you've gone and done,” 
he wailed. “One of my good school shirts, 
too. Mother is going to be very unhappy.” 

Joe looked at the huge, three-cornered 
tear in the back of Marty’s shirt. 

“I’m sorry,” he apologized. 

“Next, we must get all of these sandburs 
off our pants legs. We can’t go in looking 
like this,’ mourned Marty. “Seems to me 
we'd have been a lot better off if we had 
gone to the gate and paid our way in.” 

Joe ignored that remark. 

“Ouch,” he shrieked, sucking a finger vig- 
orously. “These sandburs are sure sticky.” 

Unnoticed by either of the boys, a fat 
man wearing a broad-brimmed hat was ap- 
proaching them. 

“Good afternoon,” he greeted them. 

Joe and Marty straightened with a jerk. 
At once their eyes took in the shiny silver 
star pinned on the front of the man’s shirt. 

They gulped and stared, first at the star 
and then at each other. 

“Good afternoon, officer,” they mumbled. 

“Trying to get into the fair, were you?” 
questioned the fat man. 

The boys nodded, silently. 

“I thought so. Better come along with 
me. You are a long way from the ticket 
office.” 

“There goes your popcorn,” 
Marty as they started off. 

“Serves me right,’ answered Joe. And 
Marty grunted in agreement. He thought 
SO too. 


whispered 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


THE CHRISTIAN GROWS 


(SEPTEMBER 10) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: Hosea 14:4-9. 

Memory Verse: “Therefore if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature” (2 Corinthians 5: 
17). 


Guiding Thought 


When Peter heard Christ’s call, “Follow me,” 
and left his nets to follow his Lord, his Christi- 
anity was only a tiny seed. It took three and a 
half years of following Jesus closely to make this 
seed grow into a mature and fruitful plant. Dur- 
ing those three and a half years Peter watched 
and listened. He weathered many storms and was 
bowed when grief rained upon him, but little 
by little the love and teachings of Jesus made the 
seed develop and grow until when Jesus ascended 
to His Father, Peter, with the other disciples, was 
ready to carry on His work. So with all who 
decide to follow Christ instead of the world. It 
takes many years for that little decision to grow 
into a life of full service, but grow it will, if 
God’s grace is allowed to do its work on the heart. 


SUNDAY 
The New Life of the Christian 


1. Find 2 Corinthians 5:17. 


What does Paul call the one who for the first 
time accepts Christ into his life? 


NOTE.—So different are the aims and outlook 
of the one who decides to give his life to Christ 
that Jesus calls this change a “new birth.” The 
Christian is indeed a new creature, born again 
into God’s kingdom. 


2. Find | Peter 2:2. 


What does Peter call those who make this 
change from the old life of sin to the new life 
with Christ? What must the new Christian do? 


3. Find 1 John 3:10, first part. 

What two families of children are there in this 
world? 

NoTE.—“Not all the wisdom and skill of man 
can produce life in the smallest object in nature. 
It is only through the life which God Himself 
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has imparted, that either plant or animal can 
live. So it is only through the life from God that 
spiritual life is begotten in the hearts of men. 
Unless a man is ‘born from above,’ he can not 
become a partaker of the life which Christ came 
to give.”—Steps to Christ, p. 71. 

For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 71, 
par. 1. 

MONDAY 

Like a Plant 


4. Find Ephesians 4:15. 


It is not enough for the Christian merely to 
start living a new life. What must he be con- 
stantly doing? 


5. Find Hosea 14:5, second half, and verse 7. 


To what plants does the prophet liken the 
growth of the Christian? 


NOTE.—"The germination of the seed repre- 
sents the beginning of spiritual life, and the 
development of the plant is a figure of the devel- 
opment of character. There can be no life with- 
out growth. The plant must either grow or die. 
As its growth is silent and imperceptible, but 
continuous, so is the growth of character. At 
every stage of development our life may be per- 
fect; yet if God’s purpose for us is fulfilled, there 
will be constant advancement.”—Education, pp. 
105, 106. 


For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 72, 
par. 1. 

TUESDAY 
Gradual Development 


6. Find Mark 4:28. 
How does the corn develop? 


7. Find Luke 2:40, 52. 


What record do we have in the Bible of the 
way Jesus gradually developed? 


NoTE.—“He who gave this parable created 
the tiny seed, gave it its vital properties, and or- 
dained the laws that govern its growth. And the 
truths taught by the parable were made a reality 
in His own life. He, the Majesty of heaven, the 
King of glory, became a babe in Bethlehem, and 
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for a time represented the helpless infant in its 
mother’s care. In childhood He spoke and acted 
as a child, honoring His parents, and carrying 
out their wishes in helpful ways. But from the 
first dawning of intelligence He was constantly 
growing in grace and in a knowledge of truth.” 
—Education, pp. 106, 107. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 83, pars. 2, 3; p. 84, par. 1. 

WEDNESDAY 
God’s Grace Is Like the Rain and Sun 

8. Find Psalms 72:6. 

Just as a plant cannot grow by its own will 
but depends on sunshine, water, and air, so the 
Christian must depend on the grace of God to 
enable his spiritual life to grow. To what did the 
psalmist compare God’s grace? 

NOTE.—Hosea tells us that God makes the 
promise to His people, “I will be as the dew unto 
Israel” (Hosea 14:5). 

9, Find Psalms 84:11. 

To what other necessity for growth is Christ’s 
grace compared? 

NOTE.—“The plant grows by receiving that 
which God has provided to sustain its life. So 
spiritual growth is attained through co-operation 
with divine agencies. As the plant takes root in 
the soil, so we are to take root in Christ. As the 
plant receives the sunshine, the dew, and the 
rain, so are we to receive the Holy Spirit.”— 
Education, p. 106. 

For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 72, 
par. 2; p. 73, par. 


THURSDAY 
A Christian Life Means Abiding in Christ 
10. Find John 15:4. 


The fruit of these vines is grapes. The fruit 
PUBLISHER'S PHOTO SERVICE 


eS: 
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How close a connection must the Christian 
have with Christ? 

NOTE.—Jesus uses the illustration of a vine 
and its branches to show how close must be the 
connection between Him and His followers. As 
the branch is useless and will never bear grapes 
if it is cut away from the vine, so the Christian 
will lose his spiritual life if he allows himself to 
be separated from Christ by neglecting those 
things that connect him with heaven—prayer, 
faith, Bible study, and Christian service. 

11. Read verse 10. 

How do we abide in Christ’s love? 


For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 73, 
par. 3; p. 74, pars. 1, 2. 
FRIDAY 


REVIEW THE MEMORY VERSE. 
Summary of the Lesson 


FILL IN the missing letters: 

The one who becomes a child of God is a 
i 

He must g-.-w, just as a plant g_--s. 


As a p......t needs r__n and s. 
so the life of the Christian needs the working a 
God’s g_.-.--e on his life to foster its growth. 
As the pore abides in the v—- 


Christian must a_-_e 
1__e from Him. 


UNSCRAMBLE these names of plants to which 
the Christian’s growth is compared in the Bible. 
RONC. NIVE {LLY 

UNSCRAMBLE the elements that aid the plant's 
growth, that teach us the work God’s grace does 
for our spiritual growth. 

ENUSHINS WED RINA 


e, so the 
in Christ to receive 


of a Christian is kindness, thoughtfulness, love. 


INVADERS OF THE UNKNOWN —I 


GLOBE-TROTTER> 
OF ‘THE | 
MIDDLE AGES! 





ARCO POLO CAME FROMA FAMILY 
OF VENETIAN MERCHANTS TOGETHER S : 
WITH HIS FATHER AND UNCLE, HE ie N A NAVAL WAR WiTH 
TRAVELLED ACROSS ASIA TO CHINA, i a oe 8 GENOA, MARCO POLO 
CROSSING THE WILO GOB: DESERT, eft My, bes WAS TAKEN CAPTIVE 
AFEAT WHICH WAS NoT DUPLICATED i A A BS WHILE IN PRISON HE 
UNTIL THE 19% CENTURY -HEENTER- | a? BA h, DICTATED To A FRIEND 
ED THE SERVICE OF THE GREAT + Vy : THE STORY OF HIS TRAV- 
KUBLA KHAN, THE RULER OF ; or hs 9 ELS, DESCRIBING THE 
CHINA, ANO BECAME A RicH Fs mis VAST WEALTH OF THE 
PUBLIC OFFICIAL -- HE LIVED pty: & EASTERN KINGDOMS: :- 
IN CHINA FOR MANY YEARS AND ens eee | THE MARVELOUS 
ALTHOUGH KUBLA KHAN O10 NOT 5) ae | met TALES INSPIRED EX- 
WANT HIM TO GO, HE FINALLY 5 ES: fy DAS PLORERS TO SEEK 
RETURNED TO VENICE TO 0E- | ee oe . NEW ROUTES TOTHE 
SCRIGE THE WONDERS OF nents ER gy \ ae EAST, AMONG THEM 
CHINA Spyro YA COLumMBuS * + *- 
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BORN 1254 (?)—DIED 1324 IN VENICE 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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